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For the New England Farmer. 


DENNIS’S PATEN { TROUGHS. 

Josern Breck & Co.—I again solict the indul- 
gence of replying through your columns to your 
correspondent H., who has again appeared, and in 
my apprehension he has gone round the subject 
without comprehending it at all. And I hope to 
show him that there is something materially differ- 
ent in my description from what was “invented 
and freely communicated to the public before.” I 
have warned him and others not to use my patent 
circular metallic troughs with roofs, without my 
permission in writing, and if they do, they may 
have “the fear of prosecution with treble damages 
before their eyes,” unless they employ a regularly 
authorized agent to put them on. H. quotes the 
communication of L. W. Briggs, which describes 
tin troughs made square, the trough being made of 
four pieces of tin soldered at the corners, and the 
roof was made of four more pieces, and soldered to 
the trough. These troughs were preferable to 
tarring the trees, but there was much labor neces- 
sary to keep the packing in order, and when the 
trees grew so as to burst them, it was very expen- 
sive making them larger, requiring eight pieces of 
tin and the soldering of ten joinings. They were 
found more expensive and less effectual than the 
circular lead troughs with roofs, which require but 
one piece of lead and the soldering of two joinings 
to make them larger. He further cites the experi- 
ment of George Irish, who invented the circular 
tin troughs. As my residence at the time the said 
Irish put the circular tin troughs upon his trees 
was within two miles thereof, I will state for the 
information of H. that they were made of several 
pieces of tin, a part of which was applied to the 
bark of the tree, and the others were soldered to 
them at the lower edge, the upper edge standing 
out at an angle of 23 degrees from the piece next 
to the bark, making a circular trough, about 3 in- 
ches deep and 2 inches wide at the top, without 
any roof. If my recollection is correct, these troughs 
were applied in the supmer, and the rongh bark 
was scraped off so tha? they might fit close to the 
tree; and before it was time to use them the fol- 
lowing autumn or the second, the trees had grown 
and burst open the tin troughs so that they were 
useless. They were soldered anew, but to little 
or no purpose, as they were continually bursting 
and the liquid leaking out. As there was no pros- 
pect of these troughs answering the purpose for 
which they were invented, they were taken off and 
thrown in a heap, making a monument that was 
any thing but agreeable to look upon, being the 
result of an experiment that cost upwards of three 
hundred dollars: and George Irish, in preference 
to tarring the whole of one of the largest and finest 
orchards in New England, cut down one half of it, 
and continued to tar the balance until 1838, when 
he paid me one hundred and twentysix dollars for 
applying the patent circular metallic troughs with 
roofs; and the orchard was more effectually clear- 





ed from worms than it had been belore either by | 
The two foregoing instances | 


tar or tin troughs. 
were all that I knew of previous to my making the 
circular metallic troughs with roofs. 

H., farther cites a circular trough made by Haugh- 
ton, of Lynn, and the recommendation of Gen, H. 
A. 8S. Dearborn, touse Danvers pottery or shect 


lead, and the actual making the circular troughs | 


without roofs by P. G. Robbins, or with paper roofs, 
for P. G. Robbins nailed the upper edge of the 
trougl to the tree, and of course could not use it 
fora roof. I have examined the volumes of the 
New England Farmer, am! read the articles H. 
cites and many others, to see if any thing there de- 
scribed would have any effect upon the validity of 
my patent: and having a very thorough knowledge 
of the patent laws, and also attended the circuit 
court over which Judge Story presides, where seve- 
ral cases touching the validity of patents were tried, 
and having heard Judge Story give his opinion on 
numerous doubtful points, I am firm in the opinion 
that L. W. Briggs using a square trough with a 
roof, and G. Irish a circular trough without a_ roof, 
or P. G. Robbins a circular trough with a paper 
roof, nor any thing cited by H., norany thing pub- 
lished in the New England Farmer, has in any de- 
gree whatever, any tendency to destroy the validi- 
ty of my patent right: because I do not claim a 
patent for a square trough with a roof, nor for a cir- 
cular trough made of several pieces of metal with- 
out a roof, nor fora trough made of pasteboard or 
of Danvers pottery, nor for a trough made of sheet 
lead without a roof, or witha pasteboard or sheath- 
ing paper roof, which [ believe includes all the 
kinds H. has enumerated. ButI do claim a patent 
right for a circular metallic trough and roof, the 
trough and the roof or any section of it being made 
of the same piece of metal. And I will further 
add for the information of H., that any recommen. 
dations or suggestions of Gen. Dearborn or any oth- 
er person, would have no effect upon the validity 
of my patent, unless they were put in practice pre- 
vious to the date of my invention. 

I hope H. will excuse me for correcting him 
where he says “that Irish used circular metallic 
troughs with roofs bent to conform to the shape of 
the tree, in 1827.” The fact is, Irish used circular 
metallic troughs without roofs in 1827. - 

“T feel confident after reading the evidence col- 
lected ” by H. and a thorough “ examination of the 
New England Farmer, that in 1836 T hit upon and 
invented ” what was not in use nor had been sug- 
gested or proposed by others, and I hope H. will 
readily believe from the evidence heretofore offered 


“that the invention was original a» far as it re-| 


gards myself, and he must be sensible that in such 
case all exclusive rights under the patent do not 
fall to the ground,” as H. would feign have them, 
but are good and valid to all intents and purposes : 
aml [ am so far from throwing my patent open to 
the public, that I again caution H. and al] others 


From the Third Report on the Agriculture of Massachusetts. 


EXPERIMENT IN FORWARDING SEEDS, 


| The subjoined experiment rests upon unques- 

tionable authority. No one could be more relied 
poor: for exactness and care than the eminent man 
who made it. It is a most striking result. What 
|is applicable to one kind of seeds is doubtless ap- 
plicable, in a degree, to all seeds; and nothing can 
more emphatically illustrate the importance of care 
in the selection of seeds. H. C. 


Experiment, showing the importance of selecting the 
first ripe seeds, communicated to the Trustees of 
the Agricultural Society, by James Freeman, 
D. D., Sept. 1, 1805. 

To ascertain whether the ripening of seeds can 
be forwarded, by sowing those which are the ear- 
liest ripe, 1 have made experiments, all of which 
have been successful, on several different sorts. It 
will be sufficient to mention one only, 


In the year 1801, I planted the case-knife bean. 
The pods first formed, which are commonly those 
nearest the root, were reserved ; and when about 
the quantity of a peck was fully ripe, they were 
gathered on the same day. ‘The largest and fair- 
est of seeds were planted the next year, and the 
first formed pods reserved as before. The same 
method has been pursued without any variation till 
the present year; by means of which, whilst the 
bean has not degenerated in its quality, the ripen- 
ing of the seeds has been forwarded twentysix days, 
as will appear from the following table. 


Planted. Gathered. No. days. 
1801, May 20, Sept. 9, 112 
1802, “« 8, Aug. 21, 102 
1803, « 40, “ 8, 90 
1804, og “ 4, 88 
1805, “ 6, July 31, RG 


The first column denotes the time of planting 
the seeds ; the second, that of gathering the seeds 
which were first ripe ; and the third, the number 
of days which elapsed between the time of plant- 
ing and the.time of gathering. 
| As in the.second and following years, I antici- 
| pated the time of planting the seeds, (by which 
| means fourteen days have been gained, in addition 

to the twenty six noted above,) to determine what 

effect later planting would produce, by giving the 
seeds more advantage from the heat of summer, in 
the years 1804 and 1805, I put into the ground a 
| quantity of seed, about a week Jater than that which 
was first planted. ‘The event which took place is 
exhibited in the following table. 








Planted Gathered. No. days. 
| 1804, May 14, August 8, 86 
| 1805, « $3, “ 6, 85 


As very little time has been gained in the pre- 


against “using it, for fear of the 14th section of | sent and in the preceding year, I suppose I have 


the law of 1836.” 
Your friend, J. DENNIS, Jr. 
Portsmouth, R. 1., 8th mo., Ist, 1840. 


|now reached, or nearly reached, the ne plus ultra. 
|I delay not, therefore, to communicate to the Trus- 
‘tees of the Agricultural Society, the result of an 
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experiment which confirms the iodpertant truth 
taught in various parts of their useful publications, 
that, to ensure an early and good crop, the seeds 
reserved for future sowing should be those whicl: 
are the first ripe, and which are, in other respects 
the most perfect. 





Kixtracts from a letter of Joseph Cooper, of New| 
Jersey, in 1799. 
* * «This kind of corn I have continued plant- 
ing ever since, selecting that de-igned for seed in 
the manner [ would wish others to try, viz: When 
the first ears are ripe enough for seed, gather a suf. | 
ficient quantity for early corn, or replanting; and | 
at the time you would wish your corn to be ripe | 
generally, gather a sufficient quantity for planting | 
the next year, having particular care to take it from | 
stalks that are Jarge at bottom, of a regular taper, | 
not over tall, the ears set low, and containing the 
greatest number of good sizeable ears of the best 
quality; let it dry speedily, and from the corn 
gathered as last described, plant your main crop, 
and if any hills shou'd be missing, replant from | 
that first gatherod, which will cause the crop to ris) 
pen more regularly than is common, which is a 
great benefit. ‘The above mentioned method || 
have practised many years, and am satisfied it has | 
increased the quantity and improved the quality of 
my crops beyond what any person would imagine, 
who has not tried the experiment. 
“ For many years past I have renewed the whole 


seed of my winter grain, from a single plant which | 
t have observed to be more productive and of bet- |‘ 


ter quality than the rest, which I aim_ satisfied has | 
been of great use, and Lam fully of opinion that 


all kinds of garden vegetables may be improved by | 


the foregoing methods.” 


PROGRESS OF VEGETATION DURING THE | 


MONTH OF JULY, 1840. 
(Communicated for the N. E, Farmer.) 
Jury 4th—Saturday. With the exception of | 
yesterday, which wes a dull, lowering day, 
weather has been remarkably fine during the week, | 


and we hi ive done little else than attend to the get- | | | grapes, melons and celery from a similar fate. oti 


ting of our hay, the crop of which is coming in 
finely in this section of the country. The grass 
upon upland was partially injured by the drought 
reclaimed meadows is very heavy. The season, 
thns far, has been most favorable for vegetation of | 
every kind. Potatoes are generally out of blossom, | 
and new ones are brought freely into market. In- | 
dian corn bas spindled, and promises at present an 
early and an abundant crop, The second crop of 
pease are nearly or quite gone, and stringed beans 


in May, but the burden upon rich grass lands a 


are very abundant. We have also been cutting | 
fruit during the week froma hill of cucumbers | 


planted in the centre of my first hot-bed. — After | 
removing from this bed the lettuce, toma. | 
toes, peppers, &c., for which ithas been used, the 
soil had fallen to such a depth as to lead me to| 
fear that we should Jose the cucumbers entirely, as 
itappeared to be tipracticable to furnish 
with sufficient air, for want of whieh, the fruit) im- 
mediately after it was set, damped off. About ten 
days since we paved the entire bed with suitable ! 
sized stones, raising the vines to the light and heat, 
thereby, as I hope, evil. Beets are 
large and fine and fit for the table, but earrots ad- 
The grapes in the vinery are grow- 
and [ have already commenced | 


celery, 


them 


remedying the 


vance slowly, 
ing luxuriantly, 





| of the week at haymaking, fo~ 


| peaere, have been apparently but slightly injured. ae 
| ’ 


the | copious supplies of water, both morning and even- 





-and I should question whether there has ever been 


diilising the Swanw aters, which ‘genusitly set “4 
greater proportion of small and useless berries than 
the Hawburg, and which it is important to remove 
at the early stage of their growth. If suffered to 
remain, the bunclies soon’ become close and com 
pact, and it is next to impossible to introduce the 
sciasors into the bunches without injuring the frnit. 

Jury 1th. We have passed the greater part 
which the weather 
has been less favorable since the 4th—the sky hav- 
ing been partially overcast and threatening rain, of 
which we have had but a moderate quantity during 
‘the summer. Corn and potatoes upon dry land 
jeach begin to curl, and to the effects of 
dronght. Early potatoes are very fine, and the 
crop upon low lands, which proved nearly a failure 
last year on account of the continued rains, will be, 
‘this season, very heavy. Squash and melon vines 
are growing luxuriantly,and are both showing a- 
‘bundance of fruit. We need only a generous 
rain to gladden the heart of the farmer, and to fill | | 
‘his barns and his storehonses with a superabun- | 
dance of the fruits of the earth. 

Avueust Ist—Saturday. Having been absent! 


show 





‘from Elfinglen since the Mth July, on an excur-} 
, Wood. D. 


sion into Virginia, IT have been spared the pain of 
witnessing the progress of the continued drought, 
which has in many instances blighted the hopes of. 
the husbandman, and rendered fruitless those Jabors | 
from which, in the early part of the season, he had 
every reason to anticipate a most fruitful harvest. 

Considering the dry and arid nature of the soil 
at Elfinglen, our crops have not suffered so much | 
return. 


as I had feared before my We have en-| 


| tirely lost our crop of potatoes, Chenangoes and |? 


Dillinghams, but the Rohans which were planted | 
on the same field, and upon a similar soil and ex- | 


| Beans also were completely ruined by the parching 
suns of the 15th and 16th ult, when the mercury 
indicated 92° and 93° at mid-day. Cabbages and 
ruta bagas, which I left growing finely, have been 
|much injured by the aphides, and it was only by 


ing, that my gardeoer succeeded in preserving the 


Beets and carrots have sustained the drought with 
me remarkably Corn has suffered but par- 
tially, and we have already gathered several mes- 
ses for the table. 

We have, after all, great cause for thankfulness 
inthe agricultural prospect before us; for had the 
drought commenced at an earlier period, our crop 
of hay, which has come in remarkably well, and 
which has been cured with but a small amount of 
labor, would have been greatly diminished, and 
this being the staple crop with our farmers, would 
have Jessened, more than any thing else, the prof- 
its ofour labor. I have sometimes thought that 
we farmers are too apt to complain of the season, 
that it is too hot or too cold, too wet or too dry; 


well, 


a season perfectly satisfactory to the entire mass 
of the farming community. Let us endeavor to cor- 
rect this error—to look more with an eye of con- 
tentnent and satisfaction upon our lot in life, rest- 
ing assured that there are many bright hours in 
reserve for each one of us—and never forget the 
heart-cheering promise, that while the sun endu- 
reth, seed time and harvest shall not fail. 


Soap or strong soap suds should never be used 
to cleanse oil paints, especially green color. 





| ly with your oxen. 


| days. 


For the N. E. Festa. 


TRIMMING BUCKTHORN HEDGES. 


Mr Baecx—Sir—lIn reply to an enquiry in the 
Farmer of the 22d July, respecting the trimming of 
the buckthorn hedge, I would state that [ have a- 
dopted the system of summer pruning in preference 
to that of spring, for two reasons. My hedges at 
Elfinglen are purely ornamental, being used mere- 
ly as partition walls between different portions of 
my garden grounds, and therefore it is desirable 
that they should possess during the summer months 
the appearance most pleasing to the eye of an ob- 
server. And secondly, they are trimmed with 
much greater facility and exactness while the new 
growth is yet green and succulent; and the growth 
which immediately puts out after the summer pran- 


ing, has in no instance ever failed to ripen itself 
thoroughly before the approach of winter. Were 
/one desirous of growing a buckthora hedge which 


should answer the purpose of 2 fence around an 
enclosure for cattle, | am inclined to the opinion 


| that the early spring would be the most suitable 


and in this case the whole of the 
growth might be permitted to mature its 


time fer pruning, 
summer’s 


BE MERCIFUL TO YOUR OXEN. 
For inercy’s sake, in this hot weather, deal gent- 
Do not overload them, drive 
them too fast, or work them too long in these long 
Another thing—never yoke them up, or at- 


, tach thein to the cart, till all things are ready for 


you to work by means of them. Some people will 
| yoke uptheir cattle early, before they have got 
well rested and fed from the labors of the preced- 
ing day; and Jet them stand eating postmeata long 
whilst their drivers are getting things in 
readiness out of season. They have just discover- 
ed that the chain is broken, and so the oxen must 
stand till Dick is sent off to the blacksmith to get 
itmended. When he returns and all things appear 
ready, it is discovered that there must be some new 
stakes made for the hay cart, or the wheels need 
greasing ; and the poor cattle must stand another 
half hour or hour, eating nothing and basking in 
the sun, waiting for their sluggish masters to get 
ready, It stands to reason that oxen cannot work 
so long or heartily, driven out after standing in the 
yard or field, acquiring an empty stomach, as they 
could if yoked up fresh from a cool stable, where 
they had been eating till the moment of work ar- 
rives, Give them, too, a good opportunity to rest 
in the middle of the day. 

There is nothing lost in Wing reasonably merci- 
ful to the brute. On the contrary this is true poli- 
cy, as well as a dictate of genuine humanity. He 
who would overtax or abuse a faithful ox or horse, 
deserves to do his own pulling and trotting, with- 
out the aid of those noble servants.—Maine Cult. 


Bacon.—'Vo prevent bacon from getting rusty, 
after it has been sufficiently cured, put it into a 


| box of the size of the piece of bacon, coverinz the 


bottom of the box with hay; then wrap up each 
piece in sweet hay, and between every piece intro- 
duce a laying of hay. This method will prevent 
bacon from rusting, and keep “it for twelve months 
as good as it was on the first day of salting. 





Don’t permit stagnant water on your premises : 
it is a prolific source of disease. 
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From the Worcester Agis. bor and experience. Farmers and artisans can 
iam not be made in the school house or college. Most 
The following communication is from a venera- f the studies cultivated in our seminaries of learn- 
ble correspondent, of another State. His age and ig, however useful to professional men, are poor in i 
experience entitle his words to all that reverence | Plicable at all to to the common occupations of life. 
which belongs to the advice coming trom the lips | Phis the writer knows by experience. 
of a patriarch. The benevolent spirit they breathe It is with females as with males: they desire to 
will secure for his opinions the regard which the live without labor ; and thousands of them fail ot 
young should. give to the wisdom of gray hairs.— 'obtaininy a good settlement in life, by alning at 
One who possesses the simplicity of life, purity of what can not be obtained, Hence the high schools 
views, and the wide and sagacious observation of , often become nurseries of old maids. . lhe daugh- 
the old philosopher, had a right to put the name of | ters of wealthy men, who are sure of the vengaians of 
Franklin to his communication. living without labor, and such as are fortunate 
aN enough to marry men of affluence, may be justified | 
aun © bie " " =e in devoting many years to languages and sciences 
$0 THE YOUNG OF BOTH SEARS. ‘which they are ban to use; but how small com-, 
It is of great importance that persons in early paratively is this mumber. 
life, should prepare themselves for the part they) Most of the people of this country possess small 
are to actin society. ‘There is a strong desire in | estates, which when divided will not support their 
both sexes to rise to respectability, and this is high- | children. Hence it often happens that children 
ly commendable ; but many persons err in their at-| whom the father can support in a genteel style, | 
tempts to gain their object. | fail at his death of the means of subsistence. Hence 
A principal cause of the failure of young peop'e | probably no country presents so many instances of | 
to reach the object of their desire is, the attempt to) young persons of both sexes educated above their | 
get rich without labor. In this way they often aim | condition, as the United States. Many persons | 
at an object without the means to accomplish it./ and families, within the knowledge of the 1 
Thus, for many years past, young men have enter- 
| 


} 
| 
| 


have been ruined or doomed to struggle with ad- 
ed on business with borrowed capital, to an extent | versity all their lives, from this mistake. They 
never before known; they have calculated upon begin. wrong ; they expect to be gentlemen and la- 
profits which were precarious ; they have neglect-| gies, without the means of supporting themselves 
ed to calculate the chances of sudden declensions | jy such style. 
in business; they have entered upon house-keep- Equally mistaken are many of the daughters of 
ing with extravagant purchases of furniture ; they | poor families. Some of them enter manufactories, 
nave mostly failed, and reduced themselves and | where they get good wages, and dress in rich at- 
families to poverty. The failures and the distress 


' . pt tire ; neglecting to gain a thorough knowledge of 
which have occurred in this country within a few house-keeping, the very knowledge which they most 
years, exceed every thing probably that ever be- 


want to insure them a good settlement. Young 
fore happened. ; ' men of industry want wives that are good house- 
Young friends, learn wisdom. It is not the or- 


keepers. They do not seek females for their dex- 
der of Providence that mankind should have bless- terity in tending spools; but for those who are ac- | 
ing and prosperity without labor. It ” best for | customed to all the work of a family and to an eco- 
mankind that this should be the order of things;|nomical use of money. Such wives are useful 
good moral habits are formed by industry; sudden! auxiliaries in supporting a family ; whereas such 
acquisitions of property tend to preveut the forma-| as are not accustomed to house work, often check 
tion of such habits: they are often ruinous to mor-| or prevent the prosperity of their husbands: some- 
als. Moderate acquisitions of property generate 


. ; y . times they ruin them. 
good habits—the habits of prudence, of foresight, Much less do men in the ordinary occupations of | 


and correct calculations of what is practicable. _ | life, seek for females who have studied geometry, 
The desire of reaching a respectable standing in | algebra, rhetoric, zoology and the higher mathe- 


life has led many to renounce labor for books, with! maties. Such sciences are of no use to them, in 
the expectation that they can live by learning. But! discharging their duties as wives, mothers, or 
the number of persons who can gain subsistence | house-keepers ; they are soon forgotten, and if not, 
by learning is comparatively small. The profes-| never used; nor do they ever become subjects of 


sions are full to overflowing; unless that of the rosa om In the course of thirty years obser- 
vation, the writer has never knowna fenale thus 








gospel ministry may be excepted. By far the 
greatest part of mankind are destined to labor, | educated to make the least use of such sciences; 
without which society cannot be supported. | not even in the families of the affluent. Books on 

In forming a plan of business for life, therefore, | such subjects, read in after life, for the purpose of 
the first requisite is to determine the course to be | gratifying curiosity or enlarging the knowledge of | 
pursued, the occupation which is to be followed, | the works of nature, may be useful for these pur- | 


and then to devote all possible attention to gain the | noses among those who have leisure ; but not being | 


qualifications essential to success in that occupa- | necessary to qualify females for their duties, should 
tion. Inthis preliminary to success, persons very | not be a part of school education, 


often inake great mistakes. 


| In no particular, is the folly of females more re- 

If a young man is to be a farmer, he must begin | markable than in their estimate of labor. ‘They 
when a boy, and continue in that business. He seem to think it disgracing to labor inthe family 
must gain knowledge by experience, and muscular | ag domestics, when they will labor in manufacto- 
strength by labor. Books and learning will nev- | ries without objection. 


They do not consider that | 
er make farmers. 


the proper sphere of females is in the family, and 

If a young man is to be a mechanic, he must be- | that they cannot fill that sphere without serving an 
gin his art when young, and persevere in it, and be | apprenticeship, and they should no more disdain it 
thoroughly master of every part of his business.|than young men should disdain to be apprentices 
Books and learning can not supply the want of la- | to mechanics. ‘The young of both sexes must be 


subordinate to those who are older, for it is from 
the experience and knowledge of older persons 
that they are to qualify themselves to be respecta- 


le masters and mistresses themselves. Girls who 


‘have no property should seek to be domestics for 


two or three years, in respectable, well-ordered 
families; for it isin these they are to learn not 
only to do all kinds of work, but to improve their 
minds and their manners. It is the best, if not the 
only chance which many of them can have, thus to 
improve, and become respectable mistresses of 
families. 

All young persons should have a competent Eng- 
lish education, and for this purpose they should 
have access not only to the bible, but to the best 
writings of Watts, Addison, Cowper, and Mrs 


'More. In wealthy and well conducted families 


the poorest girls may have this advantage. By 
avoiding domestic service, they deprive themselves 
of advantages which they can never have in any 
other business. ‘The pride of females often con- 
demns them to poverty and toa single life. Many 
and many a female fails to gain a comfortable set- 
tlement in life, merely because she is too proud to 
submit to the apprenticeship of learning the duties 
of a house-keeper in the character of a hired do- 


inestic. FRANKLIN, 
From the same. 


HONEY BEE.—WEEKS’S PATENT HIVE. 

Mr Eprror—While on an excursion in Con- 
necticut, I stopped a day or two with a friend who 
was engaged in raising bees and obtaining honey 
by means of Weeks’s Patent Hives, which proves 
to be a very profitable business. ‘These hives have 
two stories, each containing 30 lbs. The 30 Ibs. 
in the lower story are first made, and when com- 
pleted, which may be known by inspection, or by 
weighing, the drawers are placed in the upper 
apartment and nicely adjusted, so that the bees 
can readily pass into them. When these are filled 
they can be withdrawn, and others placed in their 
stead—thus the bees can be preserved, and the 
excess’of honey secured, without the cruel and 
wastef:| process of destroying the bees, which was 
formerly adopted to obtain the fruits of the labor of 
these patterns of industry. 

I brought from my friend’s bee-house, two draw- 
ers of this most beautiful honey, made by a swarm 
which had been in the hive but five weeks. These 
drawers contained more than 23 pounds of honey : 


‘add to this the 30 pounds already accumulated in 
ithe lower chamber, and it will be seen that this 
'swarm of bees had, in a little more than five weeks, 


made 53 pounds of honey, of excellent quality, 
which in the market readily commands 25 cents a 


| pound. 


From this bricf statement, the profits of bees 


| may easily be seen. The swarms sell readily at 


five dollars when first hived. Thus, the product 


ot the six hives will be in the autumn, 30 pounds 


of honey for winter use, 30 pounds for market, and 
five dollars for each swarm of bees. If the old 


hives make as much honey as the swarms, to this 
_must be added 60 pounds made by each hive, half 


of which is profit, to wit: 180 pounds. 
The profit of the six hives for one year (exclu- 
sive of the provision for winter) will be $207 50: a 


_sum well worth saving toa man who does not need 


to devote one week’s time to the business, 
Yours, very truly, 
S. B. Woopwarp. 
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PEACH TREE GRUBS. 

Remove the earth from the roots of your peach 
trees, and just beneath the surface of the ground, 
you will probably find places where guin has exud- 
ed from the tree. On scraping this away with a 
knife, you will find a small grub, which is the in- 
sect so destructive to peach trees. Cultivators of 
the peach have resorted to many methods to exter- 
minate this insect from their trees, but generally 
without success, 

The habits of the insect should first be known, 
then perhaps some method may be devised for an 
effectual extermination. [ have before me 
some of these grubs, which I have just taken from 
some trees where a sinall quantity of charcoal was 
placed about the roots last spring. They are 


now 


white, with a redish brown head, and measure from | 
|should always be rejected, when pure hay and oats | 


*}cun be obtained; the natural and certain tendency 
of the introduction of either new or green hay and | 


half to three quarters of an inch in length. 
The grub commences its operations the last of 
September and beginning of October. 


It appears | 


ON WATERING AND FE EDING HORSES. 


To prevent <i! inflammatory disorders arising | 
from the too prevalent practice on the part of the 


inexperienced, in the use and application of the | 


necessary and proper quantity of both food and 
water, for the comfort and preservation of the health 
of horses, and their consequent usefulness, I sub- 
join the following unerring rule and directions, to 

‘secure and insure the health, vigor, and consequent 
utility of this most valuable and indispensable ani- 
mal to man. 

When a horse is heated from 
care should be taken, while in that state, to allow 
him to take but a very sinal] quantity of cold water 
ata tine—say not more than two quarts, whicl 


inay be repeated at intervals during his meals, | 


which should also be limited. New hay and corn 


any cause, great | 


to pass through the bark just below the surface of | Indian corn (in teo great quantities) into the stom- 
the ground and works a passage downwards into | ach of a horse, is to produce diseases in that or- 
the roots, where it remains during the winter. In| gan, and consequently the derangement of his 
the spring its course is upwards, and about the | | whole system; the animal is therefore rendered 


middle of May it may be found very near the sur- | 
face of the earth, The pupa state commences 
about the first of July. 

It appears in the winged state from about the 
middle of July to the middle of August; then de- 
posites its eggs somewhere upon the outside of the 
tree, and not beneath the bark. 

The young grub, which is hatched about the last 


just below the surface of the ground, where the 
bark is tender, and proceeds as above. 

If the earth be removed from the roots in the 
spring, all the grubs taken out, the loose dead bark 
cut away, the wound washed with soap suds, a box 
be made and placed around the roots in sucha 
manner as to run a little below and rise three or 
four inches above the surface of the ground, and 
Jeaving a space of about six inches all around from 
the trunk of the tree, and if this be filled up with 
powdered charcoal, I think tie tree will be safe 
trom the ravages of this insect, for it will not pass 
the charcoal to get at the roots, and it cannot 
while young pierce the hard Sark above. 

Wash the trees thoroughly two or three times 
from July to October with strong soap suds. This 
ill destroy all the eggs and young grubs. 


worse than useless ; for delay, and frequently fur- | 


ther remedies are vainly sought for, because it too 
‘often happens that from the ignorance of the ope- 
| rator, he adds to the malady, instead of removing it. 

Give your horse (after, and while he is heated) 


/one quart of oats or dried corn, with a sprinkle of 
i salt, after his first draught of water, of two quarts. 
| These portions of each, water and food, may be re- | 
of September, passes down and pierces the tree | peated at discretion, during the reasonable but ne- | 
| cessary time for the rest of the animal, 


and you 
may then with certainty and safety pursue your 
journey to any distance and time. 

Recipe.—When the foregoing directions are 
animal the following : 

‘Vincture of Benzoin one ounce ; spirits of ammo- 
nia one do.; aromatic confection half an ounce; 
ginger one ounce. 
water. When a horse is overheated, this applica- 
tion will relieve him—and it may also be given 
with success, in case where a horse is affected with 


tines, mixed with a pint of warm oil—to be repeat- 
ed at every three hours until relieved. 
Wm. Cooxr, 





Velerinary Surgeon. | 


omitted, and the bad effects are apparent, give the | 


To be mixed in one quart of 


cholic or gripes, flatulency in the stomach or intes- | 


Placing a shovelful of charcoal at the roots of | 
.e tree and leaving it so that the grubs can pass | GOOD HUSBANDRY. 
wn without coming in contact with it, will do | The editor of the Maine Cultivator (Mr Drew, 
» good. Neither will any outward application do | of Hallowell ,) cultivates but a single acre of land, | 
eny good while the grub is under the bark. but this he does in such a manner, as to obtain 
All outward applications in order to be effectu- be it an astonishing amount of produce. The | 
al, must be made while the insect is on the out- | following account of the management of his garden 
side of the tree. ‘will no doubt interest many of our readers: 
There are some inseets which deposite their| One third of an acre he devotes annually to corn 
eggs upon the trunk and branches of trees in the '—the long eared, large kernelled, eight rowed 


fall, where they remain until spring, when they | yellow corn, that is not very early, and not very 
hatch. Therefore it is well to give all trees a/ilate. With him it has ripened every year for the 


thorough washing in the spring wit! soap suds. | last ten years that he has cultivated it. The soil | 
~ This will clear off all eggs and insects which may | he makes rich. He applies to it-before pioughing, | 
be upon them. It also clears off'all the old rough | at the rate of eighteen or twenty cords of long ma- 
bark, and gives them a clear and healthy appeor- | nure, (or six ty the third of an acre) and turns it) 
ance. —Ditroit pany Advertiser. 'under by the plough. He plants the hills three 

| feet and a half apart one way and three feet the 


No man can be entirely independent, yet the | other—ezactly by measurement with a line. In 


farmer should remember that if any one can be/| each hill he deposites a shovel full of old rotten | 
said to possess that enviable distinction, he is the | hog manure as will not over stimulate the crop.—_ 
| From this third of an acre he has realized on an 


man. Let him then be proud of his calling, 


laverage for years, over 30 bushels of sound corn 
‘for grinding, besides a little pig corn for the hogs 
‘inthe fall of the year. ‘This is as much corn as 
ihe needs in his family; besides a sufficient sur- 
| plus for fattening one large or two small hogs.— 
| From the same land he ordinarily obtains some two 
‘or three hundred pumpkins, which serve important 
' purposes in the family, being, besides, an excellent 
article for boiing up with the hogs’ potatoes, giving 
‘a cow, &c, From the same land, he has generally 
‘obtained all the dry white beans he has needed in 
his family to go with his pork—which he raises by 
the avail of his land, without parchasing of cthers. 
|The corn fodder is carefully cut and cured, and 
helps as a subsistence for the cow. So much for 
one third of an acre. A small portion of land is 
set apart for the culture of onions. Ordinarily he 
raises from 50 to 75 bushels on a bed, say six rods 
square. These he sells on the average at one dol- 
lar per bushel—say $00 per acre, ‘This purchases 
his flour and rye at common prices. So that from 
the first third of one acre, and an onion bed, he has 
all his bread, brown and white. 

On two other large beds, he grows generally 
/ about 50 bushels mangel wurtzel and carrots. These 
are fur the cows’ winter provender. ‘Ihey more 
than pay for themselves in the milk and butter, to 
say nothing of the saving of hay and other proven- 
der. Witha very little hay, together with the 
corn fodder and roots, a good cow (und he finds it 
economy always to keep the best,) may be kept 
through the winter. 

Potatoes for summer and autumn use are plant- 
/ed on the margin, and wherever there is a vacant 
chance for a hill, a department is expressly devoted 
to them, large enough to raise all that are wanted 
for the table, and enough to spare for the hogs, &c. 

So far as relates to bread, butter, pork—and he 
might add, poultry. 
| Then the rest of the land is devoted to too many 
things to mention here: beets, parsnips, cabbages, 
turnips, green beans, peas, green corn, cucumbers, 
melons, squashes, summer and winter sorts, &c., 
besides fruit and flowers of various kinds; grapes, 
| Antwerp raspberries, black do., currants, white, 
red, black and yellow ; English and common guose- 
_ berries, and a few choice apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
)peach and quince trees. All this from a single 
| acre, which he cultivates mostly with his own hands. 





Scab in Sheep.—The following remarks are from 
‘the pen of one of the most experienced and compe- 
tent wool growers in this country. We have had 
| some acquaintance with the remedies proposed be- 

_low, and can add our testimony to their value: 

| *'The scab is very contagious, but when observ- 
ed at an early period, it may easily be cured, or at 
_least prevented from spreading. One of the best 
‘remedies is a strong decoction of tobacco, to be 
applied to the diseased parts, after scratching off 
the scabs with a comb or other instrument. The 
decoction of tobacco mixed with lime water and 
oil of vitriol, and used constantly, when necessary 
_ for some time, will generally effect a radical cure. 
Another excellent remedy is a decoction of helle- 
bore, mixed with vinegar, sulphur, and spirits of 
turpentine. Internal remedies are of no use, ex- 


cept when the disorder has induced other com- 
_ plaints, by weakening the gereral health.”—.Alba- 
ny Cultivator. 


He that deserves anthing: ‘should be content 
with any thing. 
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VOL. XIX. NO. 6. 
HEADS GATHERED FOR SEED. 
The good and careful farmer takes the pains to | 
select from his wheat and his corn the ears and | 
heads that are earliest ripe for seed. In this way 
he may always keep these productions up to the 
mark—nay, if the selection be made with close at- | 
tention and perseverance from year to year, it can- | 
not be doubted that very great improvement would 
result from it, and that all grains and plants thus 
selected, would pass in a few years through a course 
of melioration to the greatest attainable degree of 
perfection —if indeed such a degree can be reached. 





The young farmer who would begin now to} 
manage on this principle, in regard to all his sta-| 
ple crops, as Mr Baden did many years since with | 
his Baden corn, and who, in the view of his neigh- | 
bors would persist in carrying ont the system un- | 
der his direct personal supervision, and with the 
utmost particularity, would not only render a great 
service to his neighborhood, but might command 
for his commodities an extra price, that would more 
than compensate him for his trouble. 

Dr. Anderson, in his “ Recreations,’ says :— 
«“ Every attentive observer will remark among the 
plants of almost every kind of crop, some individu- 
al stalks which are distinguishable from the others 
by a great degree of health or luxuriance, or profli- 
gacy, or earliness, or some other peculiarity. A 
friend of mine remarked some years ago, a particu- 
lar stem of peas among his earliest crop, which came 
into flower and ripened long before the others. He 
marked this stem and saved the whole of its pro- | 
duce forseed. These came as much earlier as | 
they had originally done. This produce was also 
saved for seed; and thus he obtained a particular 
kind of early pea, that came at least a week before 
the best sort he could buy in the shops, if sown at 
the same time with them.” The Doctor relates 
facts similar to this respecting wheat and beans. 
The general idea he means to incultate is obvious, 
and extremely worthy attention.—4merican Far- 
mer. | 
[The experiment of Rev. Dr. Freeman, publish- | 
ed in this day’s Farmer, clearly demonstrates that | 
great advantage is to be gained by selecting for 
seed those heads which are earliest ripe. ] 








PROTRACTED VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


Without admitting such doubtful cases as those 
of seeds preserved in mummies having germinated, | 
there are many instances of seminal longevity about | 
which there can be no doubt. Books contain an! 
abundance of instances of plants having suddenly | 
sprung tp from the soil obtained from deep exca- 
vations, where the seeds must be supposed to have | 
been buried for ages. Professor Henslow says! 
that in the fens of Cambridgeshire, after the surface | 
has been drained and the soil plonghed, large crops | 
of black and white mustard invariably appear.— | 
Miller mentions a case of Plantago Psyllium hav-. 
ing sprung from the syil of an ancient ditch which 
was emptied at Chelsea, although the plant had ! 
never been seen in the memory of man. De Can- | 
dolle says that M. Gerardia succeeded in raising | 


| 


kidney beans from seeds at Jeast a hundred years | 
old, taken out of the Serbarium of Tournefort ; and | 
I have myself raised raspberry plants from seeds 
found in an ancient coffin, in a barrow in Dorset- 

‘shire, which seeds, from the coins and other relics | 


met with near them, may be estimated to have been 


[ry circulated by speculators in bread stuffs. 


| sixteen or seventeen hundred years old.— Hartford | 


Courant. 

The springing up of plants in a soil on which it 
is known no plant of a similar kind has grown for 
a century or more, is a fact of such common occur. 
rence in New England, that it hardly attracts no- 
tice. Large tracts of land among the Green Moun- 
tains, on being cleared and burned over, produce 
the ‘high blackberry” in most luxuriant abun- 
dance. So, too, in many places what are called 
“pine barrens,” being burned over, are soon Cov- 
ered with shrub oaks. [tis a well known fact, 
that some vears ago, when the hills at the wester- 
ly part of this city were dug down twenty or thirty 
feet, and an immense body of earth removed, the 
new surface was almost immediately thickly sprink- 
led with the thorn apple (stramonium) growing to 
an uncommon rankness. Where did the seed of 
this plant come from ? or was it the spontaneous 
effect of the “primal curse”—*“thorns also and 
thist!es shall it bring forth ” ? 

A singular instance illustrating the vitality of 
seed remaining in the earth, is within our own ex- 
perience. Seven yearsago we threw in our gar- 
den at Cambridge, a small quantity of the seeds of 
the common tobacco—intending to use the leaves | 
of the plant in experiments for destroying bugs, | 
worms, &c. No plant produced from this seed | 
has ever been permitted to ripen on the premises, | 
and but one was permitted to flower: yet, there | 


has been no year of the seven, in which new plants | 
have not come up, and it is nota week since we | 
destroyed several of them. Some of the seed must | 
have lived seven years in the earth before it vege- 
tated.— Boston Courier. 


RAIN. 


The quantity of rain that has fallen during the 
months of May, June and July of the present year 
in this place, is unusually small. Although we 
have had thirteen distinct rains, the whole quantity 
amounts to but 6.78-100 inches, while the average 
for the last 16 years is 11.36-100, as will be seen 
by the following table taken from our Rain Guage 
Book : 





May. June. July. Amount. 
In. oO In. 100 In. 100 Tn. 100 
1825 OL 5.07 1.14 8.12 
6 49 4.04 2.08 6.61 
7 3.44 2.14 2.72 10.30 
8 6.25 6.16 5.00 17.41 
9 3.13 2.88 5.99 12.00 
30 3.81 4.01 6.09 13.9) 
1 3.84 4.42 5.13 13.39 
2 741 4 3.23 11.18 
3 2.91 3.97 3.38 10.26 
6.49 3.69 4.88 15.06 
5 2.18 2.16 8.68 12.97 
6 2.17 3.73 2.40 8.30 
7 = 6.88 4.06 1.66 12.60 | 
8 3.43 2.09 1.86 10.38 | 
9 5.5t 3.16 3.71 12.45 | 
40 2.28 241 2.09 6.78 
In, 100 
Average for sixteen years, 11.36 
Amount for 1840, 6.78 
Waltham, Aug. 1, 1840. H 


[ Daily Advertiser. 
The American (Baltimore) Farmer says the crops 
of the Middle States promise an abundance greater 
than common, in spite of the reports to the contra- 





| left to the tender 


PROFIT OF BEE-KEEPING. 

Col. H. K. Oliver, of this city, has for several 
years paid great attention to the management of 
bees; and after a series of experimenis and unwea- 
ried diligence, he has now reached a wonderful de 
gree of perfection. His apiaries, we may safely 
say, are the finest in the State. Col, O. uses the 
non-swarming collateral hive, which he thinks bet- 
ter adapted to cittes ond populous places than any 
other. We had the pleasure of witnessing the la- 
bors of his busy operatives last week, and can as- 
sure our readers that it is a sight well worth see- 
ing. ‘The hives are so constructed that one can 
observe without danger all the operations of these 
indefatigable laborers, and draw therefrom many a 
useful lesson. 

Co}. Oliver has two apiaries, one containing 
eight, and the other (partly stocked) to contain sev- 
enhives. The hives consist of one central and 
two collateral hoxes—the honey being drawn only 


| from the collaterals, leaving that in the central box 


where the bees are preserved during the cold weath- 
er, as stock for their winter supply. Some of them 
have, in addition to the two collaterals, a top box 
ti contain glasses to be filled by the bees. Dur- 
ing the present year ten hives have yielded an 
average of 50 pounds each, making 500 Ibs. of hon- 
ey, which. sells readily here at 25 cents per Ib. 
Some of the hives yield as high as 80 pounds each. 
The honey is the whitest, clearest, purest we have 


lever seen, and, fresh from the comb, is truly deli- 


cious. 

As to the profit of keeping bees, there cannot be 
a question, the Col. thinks, if they are rightly man- 
aged. But like all other stock, they need care and 
attention, and must not, to be made profitable, be 
kept in the usual rough boxes of the farmers, nor 
mercies of the moth. By the 
common method, in order to get the honey, the 
bees are all killed; but by the improved method, 
they are all saved alive, and are deprived of only 
the excess of honey over what is necessary for the 
winter’s consumption. Our townsmen, Messrs Hol- 
man and Phippen, have apiaries also, constructed 


/onthe same bee-preserving principle, and equally 


profitable.—Salem Register. 


Mites in Cheese.——We copy the following from 
the Zanesville Gazette, and shal! publish it for the 
special benefit of cheesemakers and cheesemongers, 
not doubting that it will materially increase the 
consumption of the article. Were it as fashionable 
to drink spirits of turpentine as spirits of wine or 
brandy, the first might be substituted for the last 
in its application to cheese, and quite as effectual- 
ly. As it is, we go for the brandy decidedly, and 
recommend its use to the possessors of all coloniz- 
ed cheeses.—.4lb. Cull. 

“ All who deal in cheese, whether housekeepers 
or merchants, know their liability to be attacked by 
skippers, and the better the cheese the more liable 
they are tosuch attacks. ‘lo drive them out, the 
following mode will be found effectual, while the 
flavor of the cheese will be greatly improved. Cut 
out a large plug in the upper side of the cheese, 
and fill up the cavity with the best French brandy, 
and repeating the operation two or three times, 
when the plug may be restored and pasted over, 
for the skippers will be found to have left the 
cheese, making their way outside.” 

[We trust the above suggestion will not have a 
tendency to increase the number of cheese-caters 
for the sake of the ardent. } 
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We wish we could say on this subject’ what we feel; 
but as there are many enses in which supertatives seem 
idle,so the most extravagant that we could use would 
not half express our sense of the value of this art; 
and the duty of men of taste and public spiritto advance 
it. 

Agriculture comprehends the cultivation of great 
erops. Horticulture embraces the cultivation of the 
finest esculent vegetables, the most delicious fruits and 
the most magaificent and beautiful flowers. 

A few years since, and a few ordinary potatoes and 
turnips and some coarse drum-head cabbages, conati- 
tuted the whole of the farmer's winter supply. Now, 
if he chooses, he may with little trouble supply himself 
with a large variety of vegetables of the finest descrip- 
tion. A few years since, and a few coarse apples, some 
of which perchance might be eatable, though oftener 
execrable, were laid in for an occasional winter resource. 
Hundreds and hundreds of farmers, after the season of 
gathering had passed, never saw an apple in their hous- 
es until the harvest came round again. Now, farmers 
begin to come to the resolution of cultivating the best 
apples and the best pears, that fruit may be found in 
their cellars every month in the year. The multiplica- 
tion of graperies and peacheries, and the cultivation of 
the most delicious plums, are continually extending 
themselves, and placing within reach of an industrious 
and careful man, at even a moderate outlay of expense 
which few men would find burdensome, if they are not 
tooindolent and selfish to exert themselves, the most 
delicious luxuries which the appetite can crave. Fruit, 
said a quaint old friend of ours, was the food of paradise. 
We know nothing is more conducive to health than 
ripe fruit of any and every kind. In proportion as we 
substitute it, especially for young people, in place of 
meat, we are not certain that,as some very intelligent 
minds conjecture, we shall not do something towards 
mending or securing their morals; but we know that 
we shall do much for their health and innocent luxury. 

We want to say something of the cultivation of flow- 
ers, but we have not room. We shall not pass over 
the subject, however, for our heart is in it; and we can- 
rot express in too strong terms our grateful sense of the 
public spirit and public and substantial beneficence of 
those gentlemen in Boston, Salem, Dorchester, Water- 
town, Brighton, Roxbury, and other places in the com- 
monwealth, who have introduced among us the most 
splendid and magnificent plants, and are laboring with 
a most commendable zeal to promote this delightful 
taste and facilitate its cultivation and gratification. 

July 16. H.C. 

HORTICULTURE.—No. If. 

We have spoken of this beautiful and most useful 
art as the means of supplying our tables with the finest 
esculent vegetables and the most delicious fruits. We 
remember wel! when the sweet corn was not known 
among us; the tomato is comparatively of recent intro 
duction, one of the most salutary as well as «greeable 
vegetables ; and what adelicioas treasure has been pre. 
sented us in the Canada and the luscious vegetable 
marrow squash. The Horticultural bean and the Lima 


bean are modern and valuable acquisitions. Head let- 


tuce and the fine early cabbages could appear anly on. 





the tables of the rich, who eculd afford the expenses of 


hot houses and garden fraines. Now, the art of culti- 
vating them is diffused, and no farmer is so poor, unless 


he be bankrupt in all spirit and enterprise, but that his 


table may be covered with very Jittle care and labor, 


odors. The more closely they are examined the more 
| are we compelled to admire their perfection and adore 
| the unutterable skill of the Divine Artist. 


Now we say there is no taste which indicates higher 


| natural refinement of mind than a taste for flowers ; 


with these valuable productions in their season, and, if | there is none more innocent in its indulgences ; there 


he pleases, out of season. 


strongly, in the conduciveness of vege:able diet to health, 


especially to the health of children and young persons, | 


regarding much meat as the foundation of many diseas- 
es, and oftentimes in its moral tendencies perniciou-, as 
forcing to premature developement the appetites and 
passions of the young, we consider the increase and 
multiplication of fine esculent vegetables and their more 
general introduction upon the tables of our farmers, as a 
signal good. Weare not anchorites; or in the more 
familiar language of the day, Grahamites, though we 
have no hesitation in saying, that we regard Mr Gra- 
ham as having rendered eminent and permanent bene- 
We have 
renounce or denounce entirely the use of cooked meat ; 
(raw meat or half cooked meat, or blood, we look upon 
as only fit for cannibals.) but the general habits of the 
country are, in this respect excessive. 


factions to the community. 


Meat three times 
a day on many tables in the country, is certainly twice 
too often, Three times a week would be quite frequent- 
ly enough, where there could be substituted an abun- 
dant supply cf the best wel: cooked esculent vegetables, 
Health would be essentially promoted, and very serious 
drains upon the purse would be cut off. 

The introduction of fine fruits is another of the debts 
which we owe to the public spirit of gentlemen of the 
Horticultural Society among us. We have no doubt 
that with the increasing wealth which industry and en- 
terprise have brought into our community, and the im- 
provement of the public taste, which has sprung from 
extended means of education, the culture of fine fruits 
and attention tu ornamental gardening, would likewise 
have advanced. But it cannot be doubted that the pub- 
lic spirited efforts of the Horticultural Society, their ad- 
dresses, their premiums, their weekly and annual exhi- 
bitions, have carried forward the art among us more in 
ten years than without their labors would have been 
done in thirty years. The finest fruits produced in any 
country and capable of being natn. 1lized in our latitude, 
or forced by artificial heat, are introduced among us, 
and, as fur as practicable, liberally extended. Hot 
houses and green houses, and extended peacheries and 
graperies, were a few years since regarded as the ex- 
elusive and almost inaccessible luxuries of the very 
rich. Now they are not aninfrequent appendage of the 
establishment of many a man in moderate circumstan- 
ces, who justly deems them only a reasonable indul- 
gence. We have in our mind’s eye an enterprising 
farmer, who, disregarding all ornament and embellish- 
ment, taking advantage of the southern aspect of a bigh 
rock on his grounds, at an expense of fifty dollars in 
rough boards and old sashes erected a building, which 
gives him early plants, and an abundant supply of grapes 
and peaches. 

We promised to say something of horticulture, as em- 
bracing the cultivation of ornamental trees, shrubbery, 
and flowers. “ Behold, says a divine authority, the 
lilies of the field, how they grows and yet Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. Doth 
God clothe these flowers of the field ?’’-—Ofall the forms 
of beauty which this earth presents—so multiplied in 
number, so diversified in form, so exquisite in perfec- 
tion, there are none more striking, next to those of the 
huoman countenance, than are presented in the vegeta- 
ble creation; in the form of their stems and leaves and 
flowers ; and in their diversified tints and coloring and 


no inclination to | 


| 





Believing, as we do most | is no pursuit to which our hours of recreation, especial- 


ly those of the fair sex,can be more properly devoted 
than to their cultivation; and there is no less expen- 
sive or more beautiful embellishments, with which we 
can surround our yards, our door ways, our piazzas, and 
our gardens. In this respect we may congratulate our- 
selves that a highly improved taste is advancing all over 
the country. Great pains are used in many towns in 
the commonwealth to adorn the roads with ornamental 
and shade trees; and individual examples of a highly 
improved taste in the cultivation of flowers and orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, are to be met with numerous- 


| ly in all our villages, and in many of our less populous 





towns in the interior, where we should least expect 
them. Our well-conducted magazines 
have done much towards this result ; and the patron- 
age of the pnblic-spirited friends of rural improvement 
ought to be the more exerted to sustain the well-con- 
ducted and only surviving publication of this class, of 
our friends the Messrs Hovey, which has done much 
for this excellent cause. 


horticultural 


But how frivolous, say sone men, is this taste for 
flowers ; they are only to look at, and why should we 
not devote our time to the cultivation of that which is 
substantial and suited tosustain life. ‘There is an abun- 
dance of time for both these objects. Attention to the 
one, where the time is well arranged and the habits arc 
industrious, need not interfere with the other. The 
multiplication even of the most beautiful and splendid 
rural embellishments around our houses, will demand 
but small attention, fur many of them are ofa perennial 
character and require only a slight occasional attention. 
Rendering our houses more beautiful, we render them 
more attractive and valuable. Rendering them moic 
attractive and beautiful we multiply and strengthen the 
domestic ties which bind us to them; and there isa 
rich and grateful pleasure and as pure as the virtuous 
mind can enjoy, in contemplating the results of our own 
labor and taste in embellishing the little spot of earth 
which for a while we are permitted to call our own ; 
aud in rendering it an object of delightful gratification 
to every passer by. 

Sut the “ flowers are designed only to pleaze the eye, 


and why should not the eye be pleased? What pleas- 
ures more pure, more exquisite, more warming to the 
heart, more improving to the mind and the affections 
than those which come through the eye? what may be 
more enjoyed without injury to the moral taste? and 
where shall we read more luminously displayed the per- 
fections of the Creator, than in the 
heads, the earth under our feet, and those multiplied 
departments in his works of visible glory to which the 
eye alone gives us access, H. C. 


July 18. 
MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ata meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural So. 
ciety held Saturday, August 8th, 1840, the following 
gentlemen were chosen a Committee of Arrangements 
for the annual exhibition of fruits and flowers the ensue 
ing autumn :—Sam’l Walker, Win. Oliver, Isaac P. Da- 
vis, L. P. Grosvenor, Thos. Lee, Marshall P, Wilder, 
Isaiah Stickney, Edw’d M. Richards, J. J. Low, Jno. 1. 
Russell, Benj. V. French, Robeit Treat Paine, Chas. M. 
Hovey, Wm. T. Eustis, John Towne, Sim’! Downer, 
J. E. Teschemacher, Otis Johnson, David Haggerstoa, 
W. H. Cowan, Rob’t Manning, J. M. Ives, Georgo 
Brown, M. P. Sawyer, Cheever Newhall, Joseph Breck, 
Wm. M’Lellan, Wm Kenrick, Jona. Winship, Henry 


heavens over our 
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Sheafe, Sam’! R. Johnson, Eben’r Putnam, J. C. How- | URATE AND POUDRETTE. WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
ard, 8. Sweetser, P. B. Hovey, J. L. L. F. Warren, | An establishment for the manufacture of the Manures CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
Jno. A. Kenrick, Wm. E. Carter, J W. Russel!, Rufus | called Urate and Poudrette has been erected, at a considera: | <= 
Howe, Sam’) Pond, Jno. Hovey, A. Bowditch. j ble expense, in the State of New Jersey, near the city of : | oe) 
Special Committee to Decorate the Hall and to take ; New York ; and an act of incorporation has been granted by Aut rg et pee ths. ames a 5t 
charge of the Fruits and Flowers.—Sam'| Walker, L | the legislature of the State of New Jersey, by the name of pane, Nog i iw aane : “4 
P. Grosvenor, M. P. Wilder, Wm. Oliver, C. M. Hov- | “ The Lodi Manufacturing Company.” for purposes of agri- | oe ae il ee 
; ay sites culture, wherein it is provided, that 500 shares, a portion of Beans, white, Foreign, bushel, 175) 226 
ey, L. Stickney, FE. M. Richards, David Haggerston, 8. oes. A, Bessa om eee “ «© ' Domestic | « | goo] 280 
ff anti <5 © Wank See. Cen. the stock reserved for subscription by farmers and gardeners, | ,, ey * : | Bs 
MeLell: R f H ee A "B “dict ' ’ *| within a limited time, shall be entitled to receive 60 bushels Beer, mess, barrel 14 50 | 16 00 

CLEAN, HLRIGS FIOWe, A. Loweren. nd Ue. | of Proudrette yearly for five years, viz. in 1840, 1841, 1842, No. I. 

_ Committee to make Reports of Flowers, Fruits and | 1843, and 1344, upon each share of $100, which is at the rate, legge. [tb 00) tt 60 
Vegetables —Sam'l Walker, E. M. Richards, J. L. L. F. | of 2u per cent. per annum, for those years, and after that PEESWA%, ne ; pound = hod 
Warren. poe to receive an equa! dividend with the other stock- p ye ors ‘ . : ot 33 os 

Attest E. M. RICHARDS iolders. RISTLES, American, : | o | ‘ 
’ + ode ’ pam . : . : Jeo eD mg ” } 
Ree. Sec’ y. The Manufactory has gone into operation acc ording to Buiter, ~ ng, “ oe u 
} sy , a sufficient number of shares having been subscribed 7 cairy ¥ o oa 
’ : . | for that purpose. and capital paid mm; end the first dividend BOLER, ees T 
BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpvay, Aug. 10, 1540. has been regularly paid to the subscribers—the next divi- dipped, } ‘ | rF 3 
ake | dend is payable in September. But the Company needs a ~~ * ‘ a ’ 
Reported fur the New England Fanner. M } r. ipany nee Rei ieee dell 
. . | larger moneyed capital than it now has, to carry it on to bet- neces, new milk, | Pound ' ay 
At Market 410 Beef Cattle, 13 Cows and Calves, | ter me Tes Inquiries having been made w Lesher all the | CIPER, a : - ia 
an @ “aS stock had heen taken, and the difficulty at the prese ime | i geacaabthat ari tee 
2050 Shee ‘ r ae st i a: ! yi re present time wey aaah ‘ 
2950 Sheep, and 175 Swine. Pree | of obtaining funds, to a sufficient amount, from a few indi Boxe Maxune, bushel - 
Prices.— Beef Cattle.—First quality, $6.00 a $6 25. | viduals, has induced a renewal of this notice to farmers aud a in casks, 4 7 
° -- ~ . : on “Nere “ve . P ERS, ; re P . 
Second quality, $550 a $5 75. Third quality, $4 00 gardeners, and every other persen who may have spare fands, — pe = ae = 37 46 
- toe ’ (as every person is now permitted to subscribe.) that there is | F 4 an ee “ "9 
a po Lo. { yet a considerable portion of the reserved stock, which, by | (.“4*:(American) ‘ is 
y Y 2) OK 9 es 33 35 | j ; >”? | Fian, Cod, Grand Bank tal} 150) 226 
Cus and Calves.—$20, $22, $25, $30, $33, $35, | law, is to receive 20 percent. per annum, payable in Prou — oo shal re hz 16 
and $33 rage one half in May, and the other half in September, in | Hadd “he Chaleur, Saas - = 
: iq | the years 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844, not yet subscribed | weer ; ’ 
- .1 OR » . r > & » J , ’ = ’ ’ y t scribed | . ve e , | 
Sheep. —Lots $1 25, $1 42, $1 50, $1 62, $1 88, | for, and the books are now open to receive sulscriptions for | Mackerel, - . P berrel - ro ye 4 
$2 25, $2 33, and F2 oO. | the same, by any person, whether gardener, farmer or other- | No. a! i ~~» ; ie 3 4 
° 2 wise, p “e F iM: . ° ‘ i r i 3, ° . } 
Swine —Old hogs 4 for sows, 4 and 4 1-2 for barrows. | rir dag teeta ge og omg a ee = | Alewives, dry salted, Ne. }. ; 4 
Lots ty peddle 4and 5. At retail 4 1-2 10 6 1-2. | reserved stock, $100 per » h~ ia nubs ent for the a 2 Salmon, No. |, } % [16 00) 16 00 
| portion of the stock an instalment of $25 per share on sub- | Fuova, tent —_ d ; ‘ 5 25 : > 
THERMOMETRICAL scribing, and the residue (being $75 per share) to be called | 9 ate — street, ie = 4 ~ 
nis . = in by instalments of 5 per share, afier thirty davs notice “eRe sie Toe +4 : 
. proc. Alexandria wharf 
Reported for the New England Farmer. These manures have heen fairly tested and very generally | I ye : F | 4 300 
on . . approved of as being the cheape e : . anc me ° | 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors aa sienna as ie i — —s athe oe end Meat, Indian, in bbls. ; « 3 00 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in « shaded | yced for manure.” ee own substance | Gaaiw : Corn, northern yellow, | bushel/ 62 65 
Northerly exposure, weeks ending August 9. As the article can be furnished from the city of New York, — Hat, yellow, | ne = 
as eSB TaP oo" ge : —————= | only toa limited extent, (not more than sufficient to manure | . warwrs 9 7 
August, 1840. | 7A.M. | 12,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. 35,000 acres annually.) it must follow, that in a few years it ~ ri northern, = v ” = 
Sunien > 63 | 83 — ) ee = necessarily be confined to the use of the stockholders te eo) (prime “ 42 43 

swat tS a - | Ys = . alone. — | ~~ ’ } i“ 3 
Lhe : 4 ' | * " | Ww W. It is important to agriculture, and the enterprise deserves | pn eee eter rs ” - 
The «« mys : | ~s | = | 3 Ww the liberal suppori of every enlightened farmer. By order ceger: “I a aie _— 7s ihe pod big 

ay 5 72 S. W 7 7 . , of ’ \ . : she 2 d 
ey | a ve | Sw. WILLIAM M WILSON, Secretary.’ | 15,00" hers snes pound aT a 
ay, . , _ . ase 8, horthern, . . | ‘ 
Saturday, 8 | 59 | 380 66 | s At an election for Directors of the Lodi Manvfacturing | southern and western, . } "46 
Suniay, 9}; 53 | 82 67 | N.W. Company, held at Jersey City on the 6th day of July, 1840, | Hay, best English, per ton, 15 00} 16 00 
Fair weather every day at 12 o'clock the following persons were elected Directors of the Compa- Eastern screwed, 10 60 
; : ny, to held ee aes _ the first Monday in October Hops, ist quality pound! 
5 RE RRR RRERNESaEEAtE } next, namely, Anthony Dey and Jacoh C. Dey, of New! 2d qualit “y “ 
spr 7 - . - } , ~ = = . 7? . } — y; 
SUPERIOR NEW STRAWBERRY. York; J_D. Miller, Andrew S. Garr and Rodman M. Price, | Lar, acken, iS io; 4 
Hovey’s Seedling, a new variety, originated in 1835, and of New Jersey. | southern, —. , : , 1; 1 

now for the first time offered to the public, afier a trial of | Agust 12. | Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage “ 29 30 
three years, in a bearing state, has confirmed its superiority | ~ ; - —_ do. country do “ 25 27 
over every other variety. Lt belongs to the class denomina- Brighton Nurseries and Gardens. For fale Baltimore city tannage, “ 26 28 
ted Pine Strawberries, and may be described as follows : A large quantity of superior European and do. dry hides, ; « 22 24 

Fruit, very large, round, never coxcomb-shaped, even in American Urnamental Trees, well calculated | New York red, light, 2 20 21 

the largest berries. Color, deep shining red. Seeds, insert- for public places, or private grounds, with Fruit} Boston, do. slaughter ‘ “ 21 | 22 
ed ina slight cavity. Fesh, scarlet, firm, aboanding witha lrees embracing a great varity ef the most ap- | Boston dry hides, ; « 18 20 
most agreeable acid and exceedingly bigh flavored juice.) = proved kinds and fine sizes. ‘The trees, and all | Lime, best sort a : cask 75 80 
The vines are as hardy as the Early Virginia, having stood other productions can now he selected and marked, and will| Motass:s, New Orleans, gallon 20 | oT 
the severity of the several past winters unharmed; growth | be for warded to any place as soon as it will answer to re- Sugar House “ 

y | } : : : , | 

vigorous, and the fruit well elevated from the ground on move the same. ie Out, Sperm, Spring, 100) 
strong stems. A full description of this seedling, with an Also, forty kinds of Strawberry Plants, of the most ap- | Winter, - 110 
engraving of the fruit, and some account of ils origin, treat- proved European and American varieties } Whale, refined, * 40 45 
ment, &c. will be given in the August number of the Maga- Orders may be forwarded via. mail, addressed Messrs. | Linseed, Amertean, 6 65 7@ 
zine of Horticuliure. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., or left with Alessrs. JOSEPH | Neat’s Foot, ss 95 

: “— rh pinta ga SB 
This strawberry was first exhibited at the Massachusetts | BRECK & CO. |PLaster Paris, per ton of 2200 lbs 

Horticultural Society’s Rooms in 133s, again in 1839, and Brighton, Angust 12. Pork, extra clear, barrel 16 00} 17 00 
also the present year, and each year oltained the Society's | —— ce ES : 2 Speen clear, ; | 1600 
premium, although in competion with the Methven, Keen's |. he 7 at oher — AND GARDENERS. Mess, 14 00 15 00 
Seedling, Downton, &c. Gentlemen well acquainted with} .“* mi - mage tng r Ma and good Vegetable Garden, | Prime, “12 60 | 13 50 
all the other varieties cultivated in this couutry, have seca | — ' mot - : “pee . Massachusetts, near a market for) g,, ps: Herd's Grass, bushel 250; 300 
the hed in full bearing, and hesitatingiy pronounce it the ie oy stl preePormnentince sated 4 good demand for trees, = Red Top, southern, * 70 80 
largest, finest, most productive and hardy variety they have | S°ter With every convenience for a man with a famity, will northern 5 | 160 
ever seen be let on accommodating terms to a good tenant for a term of Canary 200) 225 

- " . , . . . ren > p u 4 ! 2 afar ie . 7 al . > a “ : ve - . 
The entire stock of plants is in the possession of the sub- | Y&@!s- —s seals J aM ond novarenve (past Hemp, ~ 225) 250 

scribers, not one ever yet having heen disposed of, and they | Pad) to J. Po] [ERRILL, ag of Messrs. Breck & Co. Flax, . pte ° 200; 260 
are now offered for sale, and will be ready for delivery on Seedsmen, en previous to first of October, Red Clover, northern pound, 13] 14 
and after the 20ih of August. All orders will he executed August | Southern Clover, " 15 
in the rotation in which they are received. Plants, 5 per RUDDING FRUI’ TREES. Sear, American, Brown, 5 7 
dozen. All orders from a distance, enclosing the amount for Cuttings of frait trees for budding, comprising nearly all PS Castile t i2 13 
the plants ordered, will be immediately attended to, and the | the choice sorts of Apples, Pears, Pluins, and Cherries, TALLOW, tried, 2 84 9 

lants promptly sent to the direction desired | page , ’ "TBAZLES, Ist sort rM 

—— PY a ok ot aie of @ “ full ila ti rT known and cultivated in this country or in Europe, ali frem on 4 5, - rly : =a pr] ; 

ae. S on So snarl te folowing sorts, all! hearing trees, can be packed im such a manner as to be sent hn GET, OE Erg es poune 5 48 
warrented emerge 4 = ane, | with perfect safety to a y part of this country or Furope. American, full — washed, ss 40} 46 

Methven Scarlet, $2 per hundred. Apply by mail to the subseriber, at the Pomological Garden, eo. 3-4ins do. 40) 
Bishop's Orange, $5 pei hundred. Salem, Mass. ROBERT MANNING do, 1-2 do. 35) 38 
Early Virginia, $1 per hundred, “ Satem, July 15. do. 1-4 and common, . 35| 37 
English Wood, $1 per hundred. Abetei. € . ( Pulled superfine, te 42 46 
All orders immediately attended to, and the plants speedily _ CASES OF TOOLS. Zz 4 No. 1, ri 3A 40 
forwarded. HOVEY & CO. Just received from England, a few cases of superior horti- te No. 2, 23| 26 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, | cultural tools, for gentlemen or ladies use, a splendid article z ™{ No. $, “a is 20 


August 5. 7 Merchants’ Row, near State st. Boston, ' 


in mahogany cases. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


From the Farmer’s Moitily Visiter. 


FARMERS PHILOSOPHERS. 

All farmers might and should be philosophers— 
not like Newton, Locke, or Descartes, for few have 
the intellect, or time to examine nature as they did 
—but all have the faculty and time enough to read 
the book of Nature, which lies wide open, 
so plain that “he who runs may re: 
for curiosity, and some for profit : 
few facts in my blunt way. 


and is 
id” many things 
I will relate a 


A few years since, while standing beside a wall, 
1 heard a splashing in water on the opposite side. 
Lovking over, I saw about eight feet from me, two 
ballfrogs apparently wrestling. They stood upon 
their hind legs—took fair hold at the back with 
their arms (or fore legs, if you please) and tripped, 
and twisted just like two men in wrestling. Some- 
times one would get thrown, then the other. I 
saw them at this play ten or fifteen minutes. They 
certainly were not fighting, for neither were hurt. 
The water was two or three inches deep, just up to 
their knees ; as soon as one gave the other a fall, 
he would jump off, and both would stand up and 
take hold again. 


HAWK STORY. 

There was a pair of hawks nearly as jarge as the 
eagle, which visited our neighborhood for twenty 
years-—how much longer I know not. They were 
curious and cunning creatures. They generally 
took five or six chickens annually from each far- 
mer. Nobody could shoot or trap them. One 


time when I was from home they pounced upon an | 


old hen and killed her, but could not carry her off. 
I came home soon after, and placed myself in the 
barn with a double barrel gun about eight rods 
from the hen. There was a hole through the barn 
door big enough for the gun barrels. There I 
waited, expecting they would come back after their 
prize. They did come back; but whether they 
saw the barrels or smelt mischiet otherwise ] know 
not. They flew round a while—lit several times 


twenty rods off, and then cleared out forever from ,~ 


the hen. 

But the most curious thing aboutithese hawks 
was their races. About a mile north of my house 
is a hill, the heighest in this town; and southeast 
from me sixty rods, is another hill two hundred 
feet high, and nearly perpendicular on the north 
side. Many a day have I seen these hawks have 
their races as regular as horses or men. They 
would fly slowly round in the air, and slowly take 
their way to the height of land on the north; and 
then apparently start fair, and with the rapidity of 
lightning, or at least as fast as they could wing 
their way, rush to a certain bush on the top of the 
south hill; and then wheel round and wend their 
way back again for another race. 


One afternoon, (June 1837) I had watched them | , 


several rounds. A thought struck me that if I should 
get behind the bush which was their goal, I might 
be revenged for the old hen and chickens. Accor- 


dingly I placed myself there with my double bar- | 
They came—I snapped the lock, but it mis- | 


rel. 
sed fire. I had scarcely ever known it to miss fire 
before. I felt provoked, for I was sure of both, or 
one of them at least. ‘i hey wheeled ronnd—look- 


ed scorn at me; but had no more races that day. 
A few days afterwards I saw them racing again ; 
my revenge was gone—I was glad I had not killed 
them. 





| Another.—A few years ago I saw in my garden 
thousands of holes about the bigness of a geose- 
| quill and perfectly round. Supposing there were 
| some insects in these holes that were destroying ny 


| garden sauce, [ dug some of them out. | found 
them from three to five inches in depth. They, 


|were different from any creature described in any 
|natural listory which I have seen, About one 
| fourth of it (its head and neck) was black. It had 
| six levs and some powerful looking claws near the 
‘mouth for so little a creature. The body and rest 
}of it was very much like a whitish worm. Its 
| whole length was about an inch. IT thought that 
boiling water would be a good thing to destroy 
‘them. I tried it, and killed perhaps three fourths 
}of them; but my carrots, onions, &c. went faster 
ithan ever. I then thought it possible that these 
jnameless animals might be carnivorous, which I 
| soon found to be the case, by seeing one of them 
catch a bug which was passing over his house. I 
ithen put some maimed flies near the top of their 
houses: they were soon dragged to the bottom. I 
|have no doubt they are a real benefit toa garden. 


| Sropparp. 
| 








| « - 

| SCYTHES, RAKES, &c. 

' The subseribers offer for sale a very extensive and com- 

| plete assortment of Scythes, Rakes, &c. consisting in part of 
300 dozen Phillips, Messer aud Colby’s superior Scythes. 


50 * Metealf's do. do. 

| 50 “ ‘Taft’s cast steel do. do. 

| 25 ‘ Englishdo. do. Grass do. 
..-* do. do. do. Cradle do. 
1 * do. do. do. Border do. 

100 “  Hall’s Rakes, superior. 

| 100 “ Wilder & Eddy’s do. do. 

200 ‘ Common do. do. 

; 100 ‘ Clapp’s patent Scythe Snaiths. 

| 50 “= Baker’s do. do. do. 

100 “ Common do do. do, 

| 2500 “ Austin’s superior Rifles. 

| 2v00 “ Common do. 

| 1000 * Scythe Stones 

} 100 “ Grain Cradles superior. 


| They would respectfully ca!l the attention of Dealers and 
| Agricultarists to the above assortment, which consists of 
| many of the best kinds now in use, and which they are pre- 
| pared to sell at the very lowest prices. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
|New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
51 & 52 North Market Street. 

May 20. 


BERKSHIRE HOGS. 


The subscribers offer for sale a few pair of full blooded 
Berkshire Hogs ; also, pigs 7-8 blood, crossed with Mackay. 
Inquire at the New England Farmer office, or at their farm 
at Brighton. JOSEVH BRECK & CO. 

July 29. 


SUPERB ROCKET LARKSPUR SEED. 


The subscribers offer for sale a quantity of Superb Double 
Rocket Larkspur Seed, of their own raising, saved from dou- 
ble flowering plants only, embracing all the different colors. 
For fine, strong and early plants, the seed should be sown in 
August. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
June 17. 


GARDANERYS’ KNIVES. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season import v 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, for 
pruning, &e. manufactured expressly for Gardeners, and 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before import- 


rted and 


ed. ; : 

| Also—a large assortment of Budding Knives, Grape 
| Scissors, &c. &e. 
| April 22 





FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, at the New Engl ind Agricul 
‘tural Warehouse, 6 casks chains, suitable for making the 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO 


| chain fence, &c. 
| July 15. 


TRACE CHAINS. 


Just received, direct from the English manufacturesr, 8 
casks of Trace Chains, from 6 to 11 feet long, suitable for 
ploughing or draft chains. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

July 15 





STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERKIES!! 

| Those who are desirous of cultivating this delicious 
Fruit are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
succeeded, after many years experimenting upon the 
Strawberry, not only in obtaining new varieties, but in 
ascertaining the best methods of cultivation. The sub- 
scriber would offer to the public, the present season, his 
Selected Collection consisting of seven varieties ; they are 
such as have swod tie test of a fair trial for seven years* 
and are all grown by the subscriber. 

Specimens of his Fruits have been exhibited every 
season at the Massachusetts Horticultural Rooms, and 
have always commanded an extra price in Faneu:l Hall 
Market. 

Warren's Seedling Methven, a new and valuable kind, 
a free bearer, truit very large and juicy; fruit measu- 
ring 54 inches has been exhibited the present season. 
This variety can be warranted to be one of the finest va- 
rieties grown, and will produce as fine fruit and as large 
quantity, with the same cultivation, as any other ever of- 
fered, although some may ask the modest (/) price of 85 
per dozen. The price of this Seedling is $5 per hundred 
plants. 

Methven Castle—Fruit extremely large, high flavored 
and showy; specimens of this fruit have been shown 
this season six inches in circumference. This variety 
can be said to be very excellent, (when the true kinds is 
ebtained) ; it is one of the largest late varieties known, 
profitable and highly worthy of cultivation, all that some 
growers may say to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Price $3 per hundred plants. 

Keen's Seediing—A very superior variety, fruit very 
large, rich dark color, and uncommonly high flavored ; 
has always been considered by English cultivators the 
best grown. Price $3 per hundred. 

Royal Scarlet-—Fruit long oval shaped and juicy, very 
free bearer and very hardy. Price $2. 

Hautbois—Fruit larger than English Wood, exceed- 
ingly numerous, sometimes yielding 100 berries to the 
plant. Price $1. 

Early Virginia—This is known to be the earliest and 
best fruit for market, a free bearer, and very hardy.— 
Price $2. 

English Wood—Fruit well known for years. $1. 

N. B. Those who are desirous of cultivating this de- 
licious fruit, would find it for their interest to visit the 
gardens and see the method of cultivation, and satisfy 
themselves that they can obtain their plants from first 
hands, for it is too often the case that large and attrac- 
tive advertisements are sent forth to the public by deal- 
ers in plants, when at the same time they have never 
grown the kinds offered for sale, and know but little 
about their cultivation. Attention to this by purcha- 
sers, if possible, will save much time and money. 

Every plant sent from this garden will be warranted 
to be free from mixtures, and shall also be young and 
healthy, worth the price paid for them. 

All orders directed to the subscriber, enclosing the 
amount for the order, or with a good reference, shall be 
promptly attended to, and the plants carefully forward- 
ed agreeably to directions. 

JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 

Nonantum Vale, Brighton, July 25, 1840. 


Orders «directed to J. BRECK & Co., will be execut- 
ed with despatch. 








TIE UP CHAINS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, a good supply of those celebrated Chains for tying 
upcattle. These chains, introduced by E. H. Derby, Esq. 
of Salem, and Col. Jacques, of Charlestown, for the pur- 
pose of securing cattle to the stall, are found to be the safest 
and most convenient mo le of fastening cows and oxen to the 
stanchion. They consist of a chain which passes round the 
animal’s neck, and bya ring attached to the stall, plays free- 
ly up and down, and leaves the animal at liberty to lie down 
|or rise at pleasure, and keeps him perfectly secure. 
| July 15. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
| PATENT SPRING BALANCE. 
| A few of those very convenient spring balances, for fami- 
| ly use. a very simple contrivance for weighing smal] articles. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No. 51 and 52 North Market 

Street, Boston. 
| July 15. 








* THE NEW ENGL*”"D FARMER 
| Is pubiished every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 


| payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
| sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a ce- 


| duction of 5@ cents. 


ae 





| TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS 


17 SCHOO, STREET.....BORTON 








